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The Baptist Ministers’ Fellowship 
| WHATITIS AND WHATIT DOES ~~ 


= Formation — . 

- The Baptist Ministers’ Fellowship was constituted by the fusion in 1939 
of the Baptist Ministers’ Fraternal Union, founded in 1906. and the Pastoral 
_ Session set up some ten years later, it being felt that these two comple- 
“mentary organisations could more effectively function if merged together, 


Organization 


The business of the Fellowship is transacted by the officers and a represen- 

“tative committee. The Pastoral Session held inthe Spring of each year 
is the Annual Meeting at which opportunity is afforded for the discussion 
of matters important to Baptist ministers and for the delivery of addresses 
“by distinguished members of the Baptist and other Denominations. 


Spiritual Aims 
The Fellowship seeks to contribute to the spiritual life of its members by 
“promoting Outet Day Conferences and especially by the Sunday mornin 
service of mutual intercession—members being asked to remember eac 
other in prayer in the early hours of the Sabbath. 3 : 


co Library - 
- A lending library is directed by the Rev. H. M. Angus. Groups of not 
less than five neighbouring ministers appoint one of their number to act 
as local librarian, to whom boxes of books are supplied half-yearly, every 
member thus receiving ten volumes per annum. The only charge ‘s cost 
of carriage and is quite nominal when divided amongst the Group. In 
special circumstances arrangements are made by which individual members 
may receive the benefit of the library. 


Mutual Help 


The Fellowship seeks to inculeate the principle of bearing one anothers’s 
burdens by rendering help in urgent cases so far as its limited resources 
will allow. Correspondence should be addressed to the Rev. W. H. Pratt. 


Magazine 
“The Fraternal and Remembrancer’’ is published quarterly as the official 
organ of the Feilowship. Its pages contain contributions of importance 
to the ministry, record official transactions and provide an opportunity 
for the mutual exchange of opinion on matters affecting the ministry, and 
the Church. 

General 


_ The Fellowship endeavours by all means in its power to spread the spirit 
of Brotherhood and to promote the interests of all its members. 


Membership 


Every Baptist minister, whether on the Accredited list or not, is entitled 
to the full benefit of membership. . The subscription is 2/6 annually, payable 
in January, including the cost of the magazine. 

At present about one thousand Baptist ministers are members. ” 
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Write for ae copy to 


THE MANAGER, PUBLICATION. DEPARTMENT, 
. 4, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1 


for a London ‘Universtiy 


BA. Or B.D “DEGREE 


ae your leisure hours - you ‘do a certain amount of serious: reading. But is 
this reading uphazard or is it planned? Has it a definite objective? Why 
not read with a view to crowning your efforts with a B.A. or B.D. Degeces 
Quite apart from other (and perhaps more material) advantages, the work 
of preparation will widen your outlook and keep you abreast with modern 
studies. 
In recent years many Nonconformist Ministers have taken Degrees by 
reading at home in their, leisure hours under the experienced guidance of 
Wolsey Hall tutors. 


Open to all 


4 You need not go “into residence or attend any lectures. All that is neces- 

_ sary is to pass three exams., Matriculation’ (or, if you are over 23, the 
shorter Special Entrance—see below), Intermediate and Final; you may 
tead for these at home without interfering with your pastoral ‘work. 


Special Entrance Examination 


Anyone over 23 who intends to read for a London Degreé may take the 
Special Entrance Exam. instead of Matriculation. Only ‘four subjects need. 
be presented, and these may generally be chosen from among those to be, 
taken for the higher exams. . Mathematics is not SoS 971 Wolsey’ 
Hall Students have passed this examination. 
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... Wolsey. Hall Postal Courses 


He \ for the above examinations.are prepared and individually conducted by a 
ane staff of more than 50 University Graduate Tutors. These Courses comprise 
Bes Lessons, Test Papers, Model Answers, correction of your work and solu- 
ees: tion of all difficulties by your tutors. A Guarantee is given that in case of 
ald ‘failure, tuition will be continued free. 


ia) 


N.B.—The Course, as well as the fee, may be spread over any ; 
length of time. Students paying by instalments and wishing to = 
discontinue the Course, for any reason, are liable for no ‘out- a. 
standing instalments except those due at the. time of discon- i : 
Rt nee tinuance. é 


PROSPECTUS FREE 


| Write for the Wolsey Hall Guide to London University Degrees, mentioning 
ge the Degree which most interests you. You may obtain a copy, post free’ 
and without incurring the least obligation, on application to C. D. Parker,’ 

M.A., LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. LF79, 


Wolsey Hall, Oxford — 


PROPRIETORS: DIPLOMA CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, LTD. | 
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= ete, VATICAN AND INTERNATIONAL POLITICS. e 
ee Benedict XV (deila Chiesa), 1914-1922. Se 
Pius XI (Achille Ratti), 1922-1930. ss 

Pius XII (Eugenio Pacelli), 1930-. 


Ei 


A AUCH has been heard of the Pope’s “five peace points” and 
_*Y of the unique letter of commendation signed jointly by the — 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, the Cardinal Archbishop © 
of Westminster, and the Moderator of the Free Churches. Little, 
however, was said about how the “‘five points” came to be, and 
__ nothing of the light shed by their genesis on the far-sighted 
_ policy of the Vatican in the diplomatic field. 


The “five points’? were first announced to the College 
of Cardinals on Christmas Eve, 1939. It was then that 
the Pope informed them that President Roosevelt had agreed 
to the sending of a “private ambassador” to the Holy See. This 
was not all the Vatican had been hoping for as a result of the 
visit, as far back as October, 1936, of the present Pope, then = 

Cardinal, to the White House. It was expected that Mr. % 
- Roosevelt might consent to a full resumption of diplomatic rela- BS 
tionships between the U.S.A. and the Vatican broken off in 1870. 


Before Christmas, 1939, Mr. Roosevelt sent a cordial letter 
_ to the Pope, who was equally cordial in reply. Indeed, it would 
seem that ‘‘the five points” stated in general terms the demands 
likely to be endorsed by the President. 


U. S. A. again in full oe eontack Se the Vaticait : 

he completely achieved the other aim—the avoidance of an 

chance of a clash like that which, during the last war, ‘occurred 
between Benedict XV and Woodrow Wilson. é 


: Pope Benedict proclaimed his “seven ola: President 
“Wilson his “‘fourteen points.” In the end the Pope retired into 
his tent, leaving the President triumphant as the world’s leading 
figure in the struggle for world peace. The present Pope’s tact- 
- ful declaration on the first Christmas Eve of the war removed 
all rivalry this time between Washington and Rome. Head of as 2 
_ world-wide church, he revealed his sense of the place and power 
of the United States in the years when much of the continent 
of es nay be little better than a Bolshevik chaos, ; 


Al: 


In the United States some of the great Protestant Churches — 
were concerned about the naming of an American “private 
ambassador” to the Pope. They- were inclined to see in it a 
‘diplomatic victory for the Vatican, and it placed a new emphasis : 
on the observation of ‘‘Reformation Sunday.” Similar moves in. 
this country between the Government and the Vatican passed 
almost unobserved. Quietly and discreetly, for many years now, — 
Britain has been directly represented by a British Minister at 
the Vatican. At the end of 1938, for the first time for hundreds 
of years, the Vatican appointed an “Apostolic Delegate” to 
Britain. His name is not widely known and his voice is seldom _ 
heard, but it is Archbishop William Godfrey who takes pre- 
cedence over all the Roman Catholic prelates in Britain* as the — 
direct and permanent representative of the Pope, who, like his 
predecessors, has his heart set on ‘‘the conversion of England.” =e 


While these gains may be legitimately regarded by the — 
Vatican as signs of progress, they are not comparable to the papal — 
advance in Vichy France. There, in the course of the present _ 
war, the Catholic gain is considerable. 


The Third French Republic had for one of its mottoes the 
word of Gambetta: “‘T’clericalisme, viola l'ennem1.” By 1905, ~ 
the year of the disestablishment of the Church in France, = s 


“See Whitaker’s Almanac, 1941 edition, p. 426. 


ry over the Vatican seciied complete Bad “ital When. ‘in 

e, 1940, the Third Republic fell, the Catholic Church rose 
icially almost to the place and prestige she enjoyed in France 
Pelee 1870. The Pétain Government made, simultaneously, its 
; submission: to Hitler and its obeisance to the Popes: i 


In Spain the Roman Church: has retrieved the hold on the 
national and educational life, relinquished during the period of 
the Spanish Republic of 1931 to 1939. Inconsistent with its own 
doctrine which it practised in’ the iater years of the French — 
Republic—the doctrine of accepting the recognized and Jtegale 
authority whatever it was—the Vatican backed with all its might 
General Franco in overthrowing the legal and accepted Govern- 

“ment. On the day of General Franco’s achievement, with the ; 
“help of Hitler, Mussolini and the Mcors, Pope Pius XII sent to — 

- Burgos his Pou telegram, which bepan: “Lifting up Our — 
heart to the Lord we give sincere thanks for Spain’s desired 
- Catholic victory.” * 


STE i 


=o shese are some of the signal gains there are, on the debit 

side of the Vatican balance sheet, serious losses. ‘The Vatican 
has lost control over ‘the most Catholic country of Austria,” 
~ whose Chancellors numbered a Roman Catholic prelate and sucn ; 

devout Catholics as Dollfuss and Schuschnigg. It has lost also 

“the most Catholic country of Poland,” which Pope Pius XII 

did so much to try to save. In the addresses, since the war, of 

the Pope and the princes of the Catholic Church in democratic 
- countries stress sooner or later is placed on Poland, where, in 
ecclesiastical matters, Rome reigned supreme. 


The loss in Germany, since the rise of Hitler, has been 
almost a total loss to Rome in the exercise of diplomatic pressure _ 5 
on the political machine. In the Weimar Republic the Roman eS 
Church was politically a dominant factor in Germany through 
the powerful political party in the Reichstag, the Catholic Centre 
Party. Chancellor Heinrich Briining, the last of the Republican 
German Chancellors, was, first and foremost, a loyal son of his 
Roman Church. Hitler’s first diplomatic négotiation when he 
became German Chancellor was a concordat with the Holy See, 
signed on his behalf by the eminent Roman Catholic layman 
me --lierr You Papen, and on behalf of the Vatican by Cardinal 
| Pacelli himself. It was, so to speak, the Vatican’s certificate of 


5 Vain te. yt gs Nee io 
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_ THE FRATERNAL | 
respectability to Hitler when he began to reign and to rule. | 


The concordat remains to this day as a tie between Hitler 
and the Pope. In spite of the suffering of Roman Catholics 
under the Gestapo, and the murder of so many Polish priests, 
Hitler’s Reich is still represented at the Holy See by an Ambas- 
sador, and the Holy See in Germany by a Papal Nuncio. To 
that extent the compromise between Nazism and Roman 
Catholicism is likely to remain unbroken, as the German Reich 
‘now contains more Roman Catholics than any other State in the 
world. : 


In Italy, an almost roo per cent. Catholic country, the 
Vatican, of course, had heavily compromised itself with Fascism 
in the Lateran agreements of 1929, much to the disquiet of many~ 
Catholics in other countries. If the Pope, through the Lateran 
Treaty, had ceased to be “‘a prisoner of the Vatican,” he became 
in Italy politically “a prisoner of the Fascist Government.” Tem- 
poral power, a kingdom of this world, was assured to the Pope— 
an earthly kingdom in the form of the Vatican State: very small, 
it is true, only 108 acres in extent, but still a kingdom. And as 
compensation for the loss of revenue from the Papal States since 
1870, the Vatican was paid by the Italian Government 
750,000,000 lire in cash (the nominal rate of exchange was 25 lire 
to the £), and an income in perpetuity of 5 per cent. on one 
thousand million lire in Italian State bonds. 


On its side, the Vatican covenanted, inter alia—{1) to 
appoint no Archbishop or Bishop of the Roman Church in Italy 
without previously submitting the name for the approval of the 
Fascist Government; and (2) “to take no part in any temporal 
rivalries between other States, nor in any international congresses 
called to settle such matters,’’ except in the event of the parties 
to the dispute making a mutual appeal to the Pope. In plain 
English, the Pope could not intervene, without breaking the 
Treaty, in any dispute in which the Fascist Italian Government 
was directly or indirectly concerned. 


The Protestants who, at various times, have appealed to the 
Pope for a lead against aggression (as, for instance, the Rev. 
Leslie Weatherhead in his telegram to the Pope when Mussolini 
on Good Friday, 1939, attacked Albania) can have had no con- 
ception of the powerlessness against the Fascist Government of 
.the Pope. Before that, in 1935-1936, Catholic prelates in Italy 
blessed the Italian aggression on Abyssinia, where the Roman 
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Church had the additional incentive of ousting the old Coptic 
Church and putting an end, if Italy won, to all Protestant 
missions in Ethiopia. 


.._. Totalitarian itself, the Papacy has, therefore, shown itself 


ae 


ready for a bargain with Fascism and Nazism, but with 
totalitarian Soviet Russia it will have no dealings. Rome and 


_ - Russia have never got on well. In Tsarist days Rome was 
_ regarded as the enemy of the Greek Orthodox Church; to the 


_ Soviet régime the Roman Church is anathema. While the 
_ Vatican regards the Kremlin as an unclean thing, the Kremlin. 
looks upon the Vaticanas the débris of the Middle Ages. Pope 
Pius XI—the old Pope who so persistently condemned the racial 
heterodoxy of Hitler—had a horror of Communism, a horror 
shared by his successor, the present Pope. 


IV. 


To generalize on the Vatican in international politics is as 


_ hazardous as it is difficult, justly and dispassionately, to appraise 


its efforts for world concord, It took little notice of the League of 
Nations as an attempt towards a new way of international life; it 
is doubtful whether it would act differenly towards an Inter- 
national Authority in the future on the basis of federalism. Can 
there be, in the end, for the papacy any other foundation for a 
world order than that of a Pax Romana? 


_ The papal points as five of the basic principles of peace are 

- excellent. So is the active co-operation of all Christian bodies in 

their furtherance. To expect, however, such a co-operation to 

lead, on deeper issues, to a reconciliation between the Roman 

and the non-Roman Churches of. Christendom is as much an 

illusion as was the ‘‘appeasement”’ policy that put its trust in a 
reconciliation between democracy and Hitlerism. 


Rome is not likely to tolerate, now or at any future time, a 
federation of Churches, even with itself as primus inter pares. 
For the Protestant Churches there never has been—there never 
is likely to be—any other terms of reunion than that of .sub- 
mission to the papal monarchy. The Reformation must be 
blotted out! : 

But can the Protestant Churches effectively witness against 
the greatest menace of mankind, the menace of a totalitarian 
State, with its ruthless dominion over body and soul, except by 


an uncompromising stand..on the Reformation, with all 
emphasis on the Word of God as their inspiration and authority 
To end on a personal note. When Cardinal Pacelli became 
_ Pope in February, 1939, I happened to be a guest in a house near 
‘the Italian frontier. An Italian there with a boundless admira- 
tion for the Cardinal’s, qualities of mind and of spirit told me — 
that Eugenio Pacelli’s elevation to the papal throne Ha 
course in a very different way—as real a challenge to 
Protestantism, the world over, as was the Hitlerian lige 
to. ea ie es Se 


‘That prediction may be worth bearing in ical: in these 
days and in the days that are to come by Protestants i in general | 
_and by Baptists in particular. 


GwityM Davigs. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE END, IN iS 
FAITH AND LIFE. 


: Tue doctrine of the End is characteristic of a small group of — 

religions embracing Mazdeism (the religion of ancient 
Persia), Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. Many scholars think 
that Judaism assimilated something in the realm of Eschatology S 
from Mazdeism, but purified what it took by conforming ittoa 
more clevated conception of God. Christianity did the same in 
inheriting the eschatology of Judaism. We confine our survey to 
Judaism and Christianity. : 


The doctrine of the End is a correlate of ethical mono- 
theism. God is good in the highest sense. This involves that He 
is conceived as the Supreme Personality and as Supremely Holy. — 
But if God is Holy Love, His glory will consist in having 
creatures of His who ate Holy like Himself. Whereas, however, 
God’s holiness is a present and Eternal reality, man, to foo ce 
with, has only a capacity for holiness. Actual bonnes in him 
depends on a process of moral and spiritual growth. At this 
: point we are already in sight of the doctrine of an End for man 
See and:for God. Holiness is an ideal, to be attained as the final 
Sige! result of a long experience and dena And the End will 
be twofold—not only for the individual, but for the whole race. 
For God’s holy love will be satisfied only when human society 


as a whole is brought into conformity with His character and 
wilh 


x 


= Bui the conception of God as holy carries with it that of 
the sin of man. Man inevitably comes short of the glory of God. - 
Hence it is another marked characteristic of these religions that 
in them the fact of sin is of central importance, determining 
man’s position in the sight of God and God’s saving activity — 
with regard to man. — ate te 
____ In Judaism the story begins with the Hebrew prophets. 
_ They are provoked into action by the sight of the sin of their 
people. Sin to the holy God is intolerable. Hence the prophet’s — 
_ message, which consisted essentially of four points—(1) God will 
judge His people for their sins. (2) That judgment is already — 
imminent. (3) Judgment will come through God’s providential 
_ government, using this or that neighbour-nation to chastise 
Israel. (4) After chastisement Israel will be restored to favour 
-and prosperity, or at least a righteous remnant from which a. 
better Israel may grow. — : 


4 


For the most part, however, the prophets take short views. 
_ They are concerned to remedy an intolerable state of things 
- among their own contemporaries. They are speaking of that 
present state of things, and in terms and ideas intelligible to 
_ them. And the source of their knowledge is not a peculiar and 
ineffable revelation, but the moral and spiritual insight coming 
through a life of intimate fellowship with God. Further, they 
content themselves for the most part with general statements of 
judgment without precise details as to date and method. And 
finally they have mainly in view the doom of their nation as‘ 
whole. The only resurrection in their mind is that of the nation, 
to former prosperity and influence. 


_ The ideas of the prophets underwent a peculiar develop- 
_ ment in the apocalyptic literature of Judaism, originating in the 
centuries immediately before and after the beginning of 
Christianity. There had been a great change in the prospects of 
the Jews. The prophets’ outlook had been limited to their own 
and surrounding nations. But since then successive world 
empires have appeared—Persian, Greek, Roman—against which 
their little nation had no prospect of asserting its independence. 
- Further, within Jewry, the righteous suffered from the cruelty of 
e the wicked. Driven to despair with the present, they looked to 
the future with a wistful craving to know when and how the 
longed for deliverance would come. 


These were the questions Apocalyptic strove to answer; it 
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was “an attempt to bring the certainty of ultimate deliverance 
- home to troubled minds, with such an intensity that it appears to 
be immediately at hand.’ Some predictions were as yet un- 
fulfilled. These must be accomplished. Apocalyptic took them 


up and interpreted them in relation to the circumstances of their 
own time. 


This literature, however, shows significant differences from. 
prophecy. The Apocalyptic writer gives thoughts inherited from 
the past, freely adapted to the contemporary situation, though 
_ largely in the shape of vision. ‘This explains the strange and 
sometimes crude machinery by which the world judgment is to 
be wrought out. The Prophet preached to be heard; the 


_ Apocalyptist wrote to be read. The Prophet said: “Thus saith 


the Lord”; the Apocalyptist buttressed his message with the 


name of some great and venerable worthy such as Daniel or 
Enoch. 


As to the substance of his message, he sought to increase 
the reader’s confidence in deliverance by precise indications when 
and how it would come. Further, the medium would not be the 
ordinary course of God’s provident. but a special divinely 
initiated and ordered catastrophe. The Apocalyptist widens the 
- horizon to the whole universe and sees this as the battlefield of 
opposing supernatural forces. World empires are instruments of 
demonic powers which can be overthrown only by heavenly 
powers. He has also an enhanced conception of the transcendence 
ofGod as ruling the universe by means of hosts of angels and by 
the forces of nature, stars, storms, earthquakes. 


One detail of the picture calls for particular mention—the 
Resurrection. In ancient Israel the nation was in the foreground 
and the stress was on the present life, after which for the indivi- 
dual there was only ‘“‘Sheol.’’ But now man’s sad lot has no 
prospect of improvement through the restoration of national 
prosperity. As God is good, therefore it must be that the 
righteous will find recompense hereafter in a resurrection, at first 
confined to the righteous and later extended to all. 


This system of belief was substantially taken over into 
primitive Christianity—c.f. the Revelation of St. John. 


Our-Lord’s own thought on these matters seems to have - 
moved within the forms current among His own people. In any 
case, to make His message comprehended He must speak to 
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them more or less in their own thought-idiom. Accordingly 
He made use of current terms and ideas, while handling them 
with sovereign freedom, to bring them into harmony with that 
revelation of God as Father which He proclaims. One point in — 
_ our Lord’s teaching about the End occasions much perplexity. 
From some sayings it would seem that He expected His own ~ 
_second coming in the near future; this expectation was not 
realized. While the difficulty cannot wholly be removed, there 
are some considerations that at least partially relieve it—(z) Our 
Lord’s mind moved constantly in the region of the highest 
spiritual truth. He was primarily concerned with the eternal 


_world, and quite secondarily with the temporal. As He looked . 


at the future the fact of permanent significance was His 
victorious return. Compared with this the earthly events that _ 
might intervene between His death and that return fell into the 
background of His thought and utterance. 


(2) Man is short-lived and his life apt to be full of frustra- 

tion. He yearns for a word that promises him relief. The 

-prospect of a deliverance to come at the end of time leaves him 

comparatively cold. Hence, whenever the days are evil and a 

_ prophet arises predicting Divine judgment and renewal, he adds 
that these will come quickly. 


Actually, however, the Lord’s coming was delayed, and 
the Church had to learn to make its reckoning with this fact. 
Eventually she accepted the idea of the gradual second coming 
of Christ through the work of the Church and the leavening of 
the world with the spirit of Christianity. 


But always there have been individuals or little groups who 
have kept to the primitive attitude; and in dark times, such as 
those through which we are now passing, the thought of large 
numbers has turned increasingly from this world to that which is 
to come. 


Both attitudes have their characteristic dangers. In periods 
of peaceful prosperity Christians, having open to them much of 
this world’s good and pleasure, tend to set their hearts on these 
things, and the prospect of life with God, and Heaven as its 
goal, recedes into a dim and unreal distance. On the other 
hand, concentration on the events associated with the End is apt 
to issue in excessive ‘‘other worldliness,’’ and in this case 
Christians tend to abandon interest in the present evil world 
and in endeavours to better it, and become increasingly absorbed 
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in seeking for signs of the second coming in the events of thei 
own Day. . 


| It remains to try to gather from past experience what should - 
_ be our own attitude to the doctrine of the End. Here let it again 
be emphasized that it is an integral part of our Christian faith — 
with which we cannot afford to dispense. Church history affords 
- evidence that the expectation of the Lord’s return is an effective cs: 
stimulus to the whole-heared practice of our faith. Indeed, there — 
is reason to think that if the expectation were allowed to fade out 
of the Church’s mind Christianity itself would sink into a torpor 
ending in complete mortification. eas 


On the other hand, we should take it that the uncertainy as 
to the date and circumstances is divinely ordained. It is part of 
that larger ignorance of so many things incident to our state of = 

“probation, and having for its object our continued humility and — 

complete dependence upon God. Christ is certainly coming; — 
therefore let us be earnest in acting as we would wish to be found 
_acting—when He appears. And how is that? Surely not in 
doing nothing. The fact that God has created us with the 
powers of men and has placed us in a world where we depend 
and are depended on by others shows that we are here not only 

. to worship Him but also to strive for the general welfare. Just 
as in the war, we have not to wait for God to intervene by some 
miracle, but rather to do our duty by fulfilling our daily tasks, 
so we should recognise that we duly “wait for His appearing” 
if meanwhile we fulfil those same tasks. 


But we shall still cherish the great expectation, and it will 

ae surely have an important effect upon our conduct. We shail 

= perform all our duties “‘as ever in our Great Taskmaster’s eye,” 
ie, with unswerving determination and thoroughness. We shall _ 
live in an atmosphere that lifts all our thinking and acting toa 
higher plane and gives a glow that will enhance their influence _ 
on others. When we expect an honoured friend it inevitably 
modifies our conduct. We prepare for his visit. We get ahead 

with our usual tasks to have the more leisure when he comes; 

we omit certain things, perhaps from an instinctive feeling that 

they would put us out of tune for fellowship with him. I can 

leave to my readers the application of this illustration - “Laying 

aside every weight and the sins that most easily beset us, we shall 

run with patience the race that is set before us, looking unto 


Jesus.” A. J.D. Farrer: 


ELLOWSHIP SCHEME FROM WITHIN. _ 


‘HE eyes of the Denomination are upon Doncasier.” So say 
4 denominational leaders who visit us—so it must be true! 
_ And since the wood may look enchanting from a distance, it will. 

ye useful to have the impressions of one who spends his life 
mong the trees. Sue es : ee 


Briefly, the Doncaster scheme is this : six churches combine 
to secure the services of three ministers. Each church contri. 
butes according to its assessed ability. The Sustentation Fund ~ 
and the Yorkshire Association do the rest:- A preaching plane: 2 
- distributes the ministers on Sundays, each Church receiving: an 
_ annual ‘number of ministerial supplies proportionate to its finan- 
cial contribution. Each church is also entitled to a minister for 3 
_one service during the week. For the rest, each minister gives _ 
_ pastoral oversight to two of the churches; in other words, he is — 
expected to do as much in each of them as a minister is expected 
__ to do in one church under the independent scheme. The central, 
and strongest, church chooses its own minister, who is ex-officio 
superintendent minister, the others being called assistant 
ministers, elected by united vote of the other five churches. "The 
distinction between the ministers in practice is almost entirely one 
of name. The Fellowship is governed by a Council on which 
‘each church is represented in proportion to its size and 
contribution. < eee 


4 a 


In my opinion an ideal Fellowship would make the 
churches equal in ministerial pulpit supplies and in representation 
on the Council, and all the ministers would be elected by vote 

of a general meeting of all the churches. The present constitution 
is a concession to human weakness. . However, it has worked 
_.  xemarkably well for six years, and has stood the strain of two 
a ministerial changes. This fact is a testimonial to the sound 


"practical wisdom of its author, Rev. H. Bonser. 


_An important fact is that the functions of the Council are 

- confined to matters concerning the provision and distribution of 

ministerial oversight (i.e., Fellowship finance, preaching plan, 

etc.), and the arranging of united meetings and rallies. It has no 

jurisdiction over the internal life of the churches, which retain 

~ complete independence in all internal affairs, and have their 
voice and vote in matters affecting the group as a whole. 
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So much for facts. Now for comments and opinions. I 
shall attempt first to sum up the pros and cons from the view of 


a minister working within the Scheme, and then try to answer — 


the Editors’ question as to whether or not I consider the forma- 
tion of similar Fellowships the right policy for the denomination 
_ generally. 


Five spent my brief ministerial ie in the F dloushin tT 

cannot compare it from personal experience with that of the — 
minister of a single church. The burden of sermon preparation 
~. is lightened in a Fellowship, against which can be put the fact 
that one tends to develop irregular study habits; and it is almost 
impossible to introduce any kind of system into one’s pulpit 
work. Trying to build up a congregation or to impart some 
definite religious teaching in a church where one takes an even- 
ing service once a month at most is difficult, and there are times 
when we all long for a more regular pulpit contact with our 
people. Week-night work is of cource increased under a Fellow- 
ship scheme, and an evening off is a rare luxury. It is not, 
however, the amount of work that matters, but its diffusion. We 
are frequently afflicted with visions of the great things we could 
do if we gave all our time to one of our churches. One church, 
one minister, is clearly the ideal so far as our work goes. The 
question is, since that has become. an impossibility for economic 
reasons, is it better to give ministers to as many churches as 
posible and let the others fend for themselves or die out? \ Or 
to give each church some ministerial oversight through F ellow- 
ship schemes? 


Are there values in the bringing together of churches in 
these mutual aid schemes, which counterbalance the diffusion of 
ministerial work? It is difficult to answer. For no one need 
get away with the idea that the churches of the Fellowship are 
living in a glow of brotherhood, rejoicing to bear one another’s 
burdens. Churches, as corporate bodies, are never more 
Christian, and often less, than the individuals composing them. 
And the Fellowship Scheme has been looked upon by the 
churches with a severely practical eye. Each church has judged 
it from the point of view of its own interests first. And even 
where a church was persuaded to enter the Fellowship for the 
good of other churches rather than of itself, it did not do it (as 
a church) with open-armed eagerness. Really this has been a 
good thing. We cannot live on sentimentality and if the Fellow- 


oe ee a as 


' 


_ ship had been launched in a sea of emotionalism, it might have 
foundered on the rock of disillusionment within a year. As it is, 
the churches have on the whole found it a lot better than they 
expected, and as yet no church has seriously thought of contract. 
ing out. It would be good to see the stronger helping the 

weaker in practical ways—for example, by lending Sunday 


School teachers or youth leaders. Very little of this has happened, 
though there have been instances. The difficulties are—first, 


that each church feels that it needs more workers than it can get, 
however strong it may appear by the side of another; secondly, _ 
_ that unless great tact is used, the weaker church is\apt to receive ~ 7 = 
the help with a rather-bad grace. It is harder to be humble than — 
to be generous! : 


However, I think it is true to say that the Fellowship 


Scheme has brought the churches closer together, and created a 


greater interest in one another. Various united events, such as_ 
Fellowship Council meetings, Missionary imeetings, united 


gatherings of lay preachers, young people, women, deacons, etc., 
have brought the members of the churches together, and friend- 
ship has followed acquaintance. To depict the churches as full 
of anxiety to help one another would be an exaggeration. But I 
am convinced that they are definitely nearer to fellowship than 
they were six years ago. 


The pragmatist will ask: What effect has the scheme had 
on the individual churches? Has it strengthened or weakened 
them? The answer is that no great revival has taken place. So 
far as figures go, some of the churches have held their own; 
some have slightly declined. Would it have been worse if the 
Fellowship scheme had not been tried? 


Is this the way forward for the denomination generally? 
Certainly independency has run to seed, and in the form in 
which we have known it is incapable of facing modern condi- 
tions. Something must be done to save our smaller churches 
(including some that were once large) from extinction. Some of 
them might be better extinct, but most could do good work 
with the right guidance and leadership; and Fellowship schemes 
seem to be the best immediate way of providing it. The danger 
is that many churches will cling to their independency until they 
are so near to extinction that even a Fellowship scheme cannot 


save them. 
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_.. Ultimately, in my opinion, we must move’ to a definite S 
_ connexional system, preserving the real values of independency — 
by. encouraging local initiative and by making the central 


authority genuinely democratic—not an oligarchy of wealth and 


geographical position. What is needed is an authority with con- 
siderable administrative powers, provided that it is democratically 
appointed and responsible to a democratic assembly. - Only so 
_ can we bring some kind of order and justice into the chaos that 
is the Baptist denomination. . = ie eas 


- But we cannot do it with a stroke of the pen. Independency 
dies hard, and we do not want to split the denomination. Being 
British, we ar€ suspicious of revolutions based on paper constitu- 
tions. We prefer to muddle through. And Fellowship schemes 
are probably the most useful kind of muddle for the immediate 
future. oe ne ft, so PS We Bonne 


_ INDIAN POLITICAL ASPIRATIONS FROM A.” 
. _ RELIGIOUS STANDPOINT. es 


“R ELIGIOUS conviction,” wrote J. H. Hutton, Census Com- 
“missioner for India ten years ago, “inevitably reacts on 
political situations, strongly so in India, : the. most religious 
country in the world.” Is it possible for religious conviction to 
suggest a pathway through the present jungle of political strife? 


It seems almost impossible, for unfortunately religion in 
India, as a conservative force, has been permitted by both Hindu 
and Moslem to become a positive obstacle to political and 
cultural unity. Nevertheless, all our Faiths—Hindu, Moslem, 
and Christian—are based upon ideas in the spiritual realm that 
should make political aspiration and unity more practicable. 


As to Hinduism. Professor Radhakrishnan, who claims that 
that religion is the nearest approximation to final truth, superior 
to the Christian faith, describes its fundamental spirit as intuition 
of reality, the spirit in man responding to the spirit of the 
Universe. The beyond is within. Brahmanis Atman, Man is 
divine. “Whoever worships God as other than himself, think- 
ing He is one and I am another, knows not.” Jf this be ‘tues at 
refers to the human spirit universally. It includes Moslem a6 
well as Hindu—nay, all men and all women everywhere, Apply 
it to the present political situation. All the affairs of human life 
proceed from that unity of soul as the lotus from its roots. - A 
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= this conception of deity. So Hindu leaders should surely find it 
_ €asy to come to terms with others over political differences. _ 


_ Further, Hinduism is extremely tolerant. Mahatma Gandhi 
__ has always been broad-minded. He is both a saint and a lawyer — 
a most unusual combination! He is first and foremost a devout — 
_ Hindu, and as such should be an incarnation of tolerance. There 
are some, however, who say that since he has assumed the role 
of a saintly ‘‘dictator” his tolerance has disappeared. He has 
= led Congress, more as a lawyer than as a saint, into Opposi- ~ 
tion to Great Britain,- declaring, with doubtful consistency, 
that though Nazism is devilish, yet Britain must be prevented 
from destroying it. If Hitler prevails, freedom, political as well 
as religious, is, he knows, in danger throughout the world. 
But support must not be given by Congress to Britain’s war 
effort because ‘‘non-violence is the highest duty.” Let us be- 
honest. “The saint” thinks he is sending his followers to prison 
hot on a political, but on a moral issue. His reasoning appears 
strange for a lawyer. “Denounce by suffering Britain’s war 
effort and she will give us political independence.” It will not 
oy act. There must be a conversion in the Mahatma. ‘Tolerance, 
Hindu tolerance towards British and Moslem fellow-citizens of 
___ the Empire, demands from the Congress and its followers a more 
religious attitude towarés Indian political aspirations. 


TNE! 


As to Islam. ‘This is a harder nut to crack. The attitude 
of Moslems to other faiths is religious intolerance. We must not 
forget that, next to Christianiy, Islam is the mightiest system of 
monotheism in the world, with Islamic brotherhood as its social 
foundation. What happens in Mohammedan India has its reper- 
cussions throughout Asia and Africa. Its religious ceremonial 
and code of laws is static, although the religious and cultural 
influence of Christian civilisation on Islamic life and thought 
has been vigorous, thanks to political supremacy and industrial 
efficiency. 


Basil Matthews tells us to note the New Islam. In India, 
as well as in Turkey, political events have revolutionised 
Moslem thinking. It may be the modern spirit of Islam will 
be prepared to follow the Emperor Akbar’s broad-minded sym- 
pathy and ability to get along politically with others. Whatever 
their religious attitude on imminent political changes may 
eventually be, two things we must not forget. Islam will ‘not 


relationship, deeper than the brotherhood of men is hidden in 
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~ agree to any changes in the constitution, of the Corectnnient of 
India which grants the power of permanent domination to 
- Hindu political majorities. And, further, Mohammedans can- 
not forget that their Emperors maled India for three or four _ 
centuries before the British conquest. The imperial prestige _ 
sof a conquering race does not die ina day. Post-war settlements __ 
must view the situation in its past historical as well as in its 
future political progress. The Moslem minority problem seems 
impossible of solution unless a new religious attitude in the 
-Moslem soul, of trust and toleration, comes in to save the 
situation. . 


As to the Indian Christian Community, very small 
numerically, but growingly influential. The part played by it in 
the nationalistic movement of the last 20 years has tended to 
change from that of a separatist minority into hearty co-operation 

_ with the moderate Nationalists. Its sympathies may grow still 
more definitely nationalistic, and guided, as it will be, by 
Christian religious principle, that attitude should be to the good. 


As to the British administrative attitude. One cannot 
claim that religious principle has guided the helm of the political — ~ 
barque, but Britain has very much more to her administrative 
credit than the Congress is willing to admit. Politics in 
Britain, in India, and throughout the Empire are based, largely, 
on the Christian ethic. The landmarks of the slow growth to- 
wards self-Government in India are the Indian Council Acts of 
1861 and of 1892. Then the Morley-Minto reforms of 1909, and 
finally the Indian Act of 1935. Many Indians and a few British 
sympathisers, like the late C. F. Andrews, have demanded a far 
more sweeping transfer of power, but the Indian Government 
is not yet prepared to allow its achievements in administration— 
€.g., tranquillity throughout the whole Empire, safety against 
foreign | invasion, a recognised rule of law and order throughout 
every part of the country, financial stability, and the gradual 
grant of Provincial autonomy, to be endangered by a too rapid 
advance. 


Parliament’s present promise stands at ‘dominion status’ for | 
India, the attainment of full and equal partnership in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. The political aspirations of 
the Congress are based on distrust of real British intentions. It _ 
accuses British authority, both in Britain and in India, of an old 
and “satanic” imperialist mentality. It claims that the oppor- 


Under that — 
inhappy ( have practi-- 
_ cally asked to be imprisoned, and are in jail. Let us not forget 
_ that, apart from the loss of personal freedom, the lot of political 


% 


_ Jail for civil disobedience. He was doing literary work, which 

_he enjoyed, had his books around him, and his food brought by 
his own relations; his incarceration did not imply any sinister 
reflection on character or social conduct. < It is humiuiating, 
nevertheless, to British administration that mén and women of ee 
____the Congress cult should be able to choose that way of trying ~ 


2 fo secure their political rights. A religious attitude towards thes 
situation should be able to alter these tragic facts<<- i 


One cannot claim that in Parliamentary history in Britain 
_ or India Christ’s teaching has always been followed. Far from 
it. Nevertheless, the Christian faith, resting on love to God 
and man, is a lamp to light the path along some of the dark 
shadows of to-day, as it has done in Britain in past years. What 
_ would be some of the signs that Christian and Hindu and 
Moslem brothers were settling their political difficulties on their 
religious convictions? 


; The Christian must envisage a future Indian Empire 
as free as is Japan of European political control. Reason 
suggests that the first step to that is a limited Federation of 
India’s political parties possessing what is termed ‘Dominion 
status” in the British Commonwealth of Nations. But India’s 
complete Swaraj must be predicated more clearly and definitely 
at once, 

The Hindu, especially if connected with Congress, for- 
giving the sins of British imperialism must trust British assur- 
ances, withdraw the civil disobedience campaign, and return to 
Provincial Council power, accepting the Viceroy’s suggested first 
steps to co-operate in Government in the highest realms. | This 
would also imply on the British Government’s part the im- 
mediate release of all political prisoners and the repeal of all 
recent laws dealing with political offences. 


3 : The Moslem must put fear aside and trust in Allah, the 
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-- British Government, and future political majorities in a Con-_ 
stitution of a Federated Empire, to act justly and fearlessly in 
Islam’s fair interests. 


Space prevents me from dwelling on the attitude of the 
Princes of India, save to say that war conditions have made it 
clearer than ever that any suggestion of a Constitution desirous 
or able to separate India from British friendship and political 
~ fellowship would be absolutely unacceptable to them to-day. 


Neither can I refer to the vital problems of defence and 
finance, and of economic progress bound up with this question 
of granting political independence to India. But I hope I have 
shown that the religious attitude of loyalty to the welfare of 
others, of guarding and maintaining a policy of fair dealing 
and freedom and peace among themselves will alone enable 
India’s political aspirations to be enjoyed. The words on the 
column in front of the Viceroy’s House in New Delhi suggest 
the solution: “In thought, faith; in word, wisdom; in deed,’ 
courage; in life, service; so may India be great.” 

HERBERT ANDERSON. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


VEN under war conditions many interesting and important 

religious books are appéaring. Here attention may be 
called to four volumes, which have all something to give the 
working minister, yet are not purely ephemeral or of the 
sermonic type. All might well find a place in a minister’s book 
club or a public library, even if not on our own shelves. The 
last-named has already been added to the Fellowship Library. 
All were published in 1940, and they will be mentioned in order 
of issue. 


First; there, 13 ‘The Art of Preaching; (S.G.K- by. 
Canon Charles Smyth, a practical survey of the sermon in the 
Church of England from Anglo-Saxon times te the present day. 
Much may be learned from its detailed and lively treatment, 
supported by many quotations, of preaching in Medieval times, 
then by way of the plain and edifying discourses of which Arch- 
bishop Tillotson’s were the type, to the changes of the last few 
generations. There is but one passing reference to Spurgeon, 
and the giant preachers of Nonconformity are not mentioned, 
~ but the reading of this book will be profitable in our own as well 
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sin Anglican circles. Secondly, readers of this magazine should 
note The Bible in its Ancient and English Versions (O.U.P.), 
_ edited by Dr. Wheeler Robinson, and should try to get it put 
into their local libraries. The concluding essay by the editor on 

“The Bible as the Word of God”? is particularly worth ponder- 
ing. Slighter, and of less direct bearing on the concerns of the 
ministry, is The Anatomy of Inspiration (Heffer), by Rosamond | 
__—E. M. Harding. It is an interesting attempt to classify the 
_ methods of work of scientists, painters, musicians, novelists, and 
_ poets, particularly the evidence as to the “‘mind in creation.” 
There is extensive quotation of first-hand material, and a be- 
ginning is made at psychological interpretation. Religious 
_ inspiration is expressly excluded, but the minister will find many 
new lines of thought opened to him as he relates what is said of 

_ the prophets and of religious experience in general. 


Finally, and of widest appeal, comes John Oman’s Honest 
Religion (C.U.P.), a fine last testament’ from an outstanding 
thinker and seer. To it are prefixed a short introduction by his 
son-in-law, F. H. Ballard, a brief but intimate memoir by Mr. 
George Alexander, Oman’s life-long friend, and a careful esti- 
mate of his theological work by his successor at Westminster 
College, H. H. Farmer. The many who have benefited from 
Vision and Authority and Grace and Personality will know the 
rich quality of thought and experience they may expect. H. R. 
Mackintosh once called Oman’s style ‘“‘an individual mixture of 
argument and aphorism.” Studded with memorable phrases, 
it rises at times, though never easy, to real impressiveness and 
beauty. The completion of this book was the last task before 
Oman’s sudden passing in May, 1939. It is a characteristic plea 
for “entire honesty in making life a continual reasoning with 
God in the sense of laying our minds alongside of His and open 
: to His persuasion.”’ Such honesty, as he says in another place, 
J “is guided by a humble search and patient aspiration which has 
little in common with mere argument.” The specious but mis- 
taken appeals for finality and infallibility, the dangers of what 
he calls “Fixed Organisations, Fixed Ideals, Fixed Theologies,”’ 
the temptations to slipshod thinking, sentimental piety, and 
careless living are all trenchantly dealt with. Oman notes how 
the parables of Jesus speak of religion “‘amid digging and sowing 
and buying and selling, and children’s play and mixing with 
shady characters,” and throughout these twenty brief chapters, 


which offer comment on most of a ‘fiom and ecclesiasti 
“issues of our time, the argument is very close to life. ; 
Though written before the outbreak of the present war, these 
pages” are the work of one who had thought much about the 
previous conflict, which he felt, in the problems it raised for 
religion, ‘‘did note but knock the spectacles of familiarity and— 
custom off our eyes,” emphasising and accentuating the facts to 
be faced by anyone looking at life as it really is—with death — 
and decay always busy, with constant scope for human sin and 
folly, and a solidarity in evil as well as in good. Honest 
religion takes a man out of his very fragile and inadequate 
Ghelter half underground, and puts him in an exposed place, — 
but it gives him opportunities really to serve his fellows, and — 
confidence and courage to meet and transform all the chances _ 
and changes of life. Again and again there is evidence of — 
Oman’s carrying out the conclusion of his own preface to this 

book. ‘‘Our honesty,” he says, ““comes to be so much in the end 

concerned with the faith of Christ and seeing the Father in His 

face.” The preacher will find subjects for sermons start up at 
him from almost every page; but more important, one has the 
assurance that the remark of a reviewer of a very different 
school from Oman’s own is true: ‘“The honest reading of this 
book would make any man a better Christian.”’ = 
Ernest A. PAayXg. 


ie WHAT ARE THE CHURCHES TO DO AFTER THE ~ 
ae WAR? 
HEN the Editorial Board asked me to review Middleton 
Murray’s book in the last issue, the request also said: 
“And say something constructive. What are the Churches. to 
, do?” The question is a tall order. What indeed are they to do? — 
a When I think of the wealth of service, of redemptive preaching, 
and of sanctified personality they have already given to the world 
—of the Spurgeons, the Barnardos, the Schweitzers that they 
have produced, I wonder sometimes what more the world could 
ask for or in fairness demand. The tree of life has put forth 
innumerable branches, and its myriad leaves have been for the 
healing of the nations. 


No doubt all the leaves have not been perfect; possibly, 
indeed, whole branches have been blighted and withered. But 
when we read the majestic story of the Church as a whole, and ~ | 


We can eee think God? s ae allen Him, and by oe time — 
we come to the end of a War God will have our way clear for 


S Nevertheless we are entitled, and indeed impelled, to 
correct any inewa faults, to take seeoek and overhaul methods 

and keep up to date. And in this light I would suggest the 2 
following simple observations. Grand programmes of recon- 
‘struction and far-reaching schemes of reform seem to me 
premature and likely, if produced now, to be still-born: but for 

what they are worth I offer these practical propositions. ; 


Less sermonising, and more fraternising. We have been 
- incontinently pouring out our strength in ill-regulated preaching. 
Preachers have had to speak too often, and theré are too many 
of us doing it. It is an intolerable strain on the pulpit, and an 
_ equally intolerable strain on the pew. The multiplication of 
societies and organisations was our despair before the War. 
~_- Could we not simplify this? Dare I suggest that we might have 
only one service for congregational worship on the Sunday, and 
make up by having a spiritual ‘‘refresher’’ in the week? At 
_ present we have two; and only the stalwarts 
that we ought to lean from them instead of they fromeis 
come to both. We don’t catch the outsider, but we do wear out 
the devoted insider. Supposing we had one GE attended service, 
either in the morning or the evening, according to locality; 
then the Sunday School in the Bheriéon for children up to 14; 
and in the place of the third service arranged a Young People’s ae 
Group to take the place of what we now call Bible Classes— é 
which often have little to do with the Bible and are certainly - = 


not classes. I think our failure with adolescents is due to our 
~~ keeping ie attached to the Sunday School. They should be a 2 
E separate entity and the fellows and girls mixed in one group, not ae 


j segregated. 
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The success of Crusader Classes surely should give us the 


clue as to this. One service for preaching instead of two might 
raise the standard of the sermon and enable a busy preacher 


more worthily to prepare the whole service. 


Less sermonising, but more fraternising. I would suggest 
that, concomitantly with easing the activity of the Sunday, we 
tighten the bond of fellowship during the week. Mere attend- 
ance at worship on the Lord’s Day does not make a church a 
brotherhood. People can worship at the same church for years 
and never know each other. If, however, we could make it an 
understood thing that the mid-week service—held in the church 
—was the expression of our fellowship, and as such it was 
incumbent on all members to attend it, a real brotherhood might | 
be fostered. Surely one of the great eae of our Churches has 
been a worthy sense of Churchmanship? When someone “joins” 
our Church, how little it really means! “Supporting”? a Church 


just means giving generously, and membership often differs from 


non-membership only in staying to Communion! It has been 
a dream of mine that besides the “right hand of fellowship”’ at 
the Communion Service, every new member might also be in- 
vited to sign his own name at the next Church meeting in the 
Roll Book of Church Members in the presence of the Church. 
Bunyan’s paragraph “Set down my name, Sir,” from the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, might be read, and the new member might 
thus be made to feel—with the help of other suitable features in 
the ceremony—that he is joining a free fellowship that works as 
a tbody in the week, as well as worships in a Church on the 
Sunday. It is possible to conceive that Church meetings could 
be thus invested with a new dignity. I have no room to enlarge 
on this suggestion, except to add that Church meetings exist for 
something better than merely to ratify or reverse the decisions of 
the Deacons’ Meetings on routine business. 


Whatever may be thought of these suggestions, I am sure 
we all feel that the Church is very dear to us and demands ali we 
can give her; and it is of the Church I always think when I sing 
these lines : — 

For her we labour gladly, 

For her we give our best, 

Our strength, our thought, our treasure, 
So she be truly blest. 
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= OF: INTEREST TO. YOU.’ 


= TE take it for granted that as we are a Fellowshig ite 
YW personal experiencts of the members are matters of mutual — 
_ interest and should have a place in our prayers both at: the it 
‘Sunday morning Watch and at other times; the following & is ae 
_ therefore recorded. . PAS . ; i 
Obituary. _We have Ieee hice etnies by Aaah at 
Fuller, a man of lovable disposition, a Nathaniel indeed, called 
Bs 
away from us in the midst of his power. .T. Napoleon Smith, a 
an outstanding personality who rendered long and useful service y 
from his first pastorate, dating back to. 1879... HH. Turner, a | 
who, in ‘addition to several successful pastorates, served thes hs ee 
Religious Tract Society as District Secretary for several years with 
-unremitting enthusiasm. “We thank God for our brethren and 2G; 
commend those bereaved to our Heavenly Father’s care. ~ A eee 


The. Pastorate. —_We unite to pray God’s blessing upon z 
several of our members who have recently entered upon new 

pastorates—Percy Austin, Coalville Group; -E:. H: Daniell,» , 
Darlington; T. W.. Gill, Cambridge; RE, Millerchip, New- - 
castle-on-Tyne; E. A. Thornton, Eatchtord ‘E... J. . Webb, 

Kettering. Special interest attaches to the settlement of F. W. 
Shears and W. B. Wilson in that they are to minister, together ee 
with A. Rattray Allan-and T. W. Hunter, in the newly” formed jaan 
South Lincolnshire Fellowship. ‘The Fellowship consists: of vl 
eleven churches, of which Spalding is the centre, and we hope 
and believe that this further . “experiment in the grouping of 
~ churches will prove an encouraging success, ~ 


Congratulations —After listening to the maiden Bae 
delivered by Austen Chamberlain in the House of Commons, 
Gladstone with fine courtesy ‘described it as a speech which 
would gratify a father’s heart. All father-hearts in our Fellow- 
ship will feel the same regarding T. Wilkinson Riddle, whose 
son has attained the high position of President of the Oxford 
Union. Harcourt Samuel has been elected a Town Councillor 
of Ramsgate, a well deserved tribute and a great opportunity; 
may his influence extend and increase. B. Reeve, after long 
years in the ministry and in religious journalism, has now retired. 
He can look back on something attempted and something done, 
and look forward, we trust, to further avenues of useful service. 


Sympathy. —Some of our brethren have been laid aside by 
serious illness. We think especially of F. C. White and George 


My 


xe fal pence penury, yet ‘of Pircumenanens aS Earns a 
- ip, aaet who a probaly: wilt would. bea. ua ae ae, 


Aaa eae Davies Es ee Gill ‘Gwilfi oO. ithe 


_ Leonard Lane, H. V. Larcombe, G. A. D. Mann, R. C. Walton. ; 
This gain is more than offset bg the fact that’ some thirty names 
have had to be. erased because - of considerable arrears Ps) 


subscription. ‘f ae SONI SCS te aera oe 


Enemy Action, —Our Proton syiapathy goes out to our. 


if 


brethren. who. are so. acutely suffering at this time.. Several- 


oe 


have been bombed out of house and home. ‘while in place after 


place beloved and sacred sanctuaries have been- entirely, 


ae demolished. We wish it had been possible to follow the King’s 
i _ example and personally convey to our friends the love of their 


- brethren, but it is possible only by private letter and this more’ 


/ public intimation to show them how really the Fellowship is) 


morning Watch. 


with them all. We. remember thera especially at the Sunday 


Our Annual Mocsian The Hallowe ‘Abuntal: Menon 


wall be held on Wednesday, April 30th, at Bloomsbury Central, 


Church, at 9.30, the Vice-President of the Union presiding. After) 


ties achinsiness has been transacted there will follow— 4 


She Pastoral’ Session. or has will be addressed by J. Of 
Barrett, of Kettering, Honorary Associate Secretary’ ‘of the’ 


Polity Commision, whose subject will be “Problems of our 
Polity2’* J; B: Middlebrook, of Huddersfield, will open the ‘dis-» 
cussion, and a closing ‘address will be given by H. Ingli James,’ 


_of Coventry: The meeting is open to ‘all Baptist ministers, but: 


fot to the Press and public. ‘Cards of admission ‘are not being: 
issued this year. a 


mSbscriptions. please. —Members are asked promptly to. 


renew their subscriptions 1 in envelopes enclosed, for that: purpose. | 
Increase in. cost of printing and. ‘postage has well nigh depleted , 
our. funds... We, would emphasize again that all service to the. 
Fellowship is honorary, and the 2/6 subscription only just. suffices. 
to cover cost of magazine and. general expenses. 


PR eT aly ay /. SYDNEY S Morais.; ae 


* 
« 


THE BAPTIST UNION 
PUBLICATION DEPT. 


is anxious to co-operate with Church 
Officers in their endeavour to carry on 
the work in these difficult days. 


The Department is still able to supply 
nearly everything, needed for use in 
Church and School, and Ministers and 
Secretaries are invited to take full 
advantage of the service available. 


As all profits from sales help Baptist Union Funds, 
you are spectally asked to purchase direct from 


4, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1 


fe} recccosossece0: BOUOCETACTOAUATHOGUTe GNA dedagadponsooLes onto GcdoCuadeNeSedecduageouacgdocacauuTaCsoegeAsandecuaoeesudoasanuosacevosesaguD 


__ MORTON BURT & SONS, Lid 


The Printers of this Magazine 


Every modern convenience for 
the economical production of 


HIGH-CLASS PRINTING 
‘ : 3 ‘5 
288, UXBRIDGE ROAD, SHEPHERD’S BUSH, W.12 
Telephone; SHEpherd’s Bush 1093 


i Head Office and Main Works: 
i PORCHESTER ROAD, BAYSWATER, W.2 


Telephone: BAYswater 4217 (2 lines) 


a 


